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of State"; he spoke apparently without notes, but a manuscript in his own hand written on the following day has been printed here (No. 41, p. 268).
A paper probably to the same effect as the paper of 1862 on " Disintegration of Stones " was read before the Philosophical Society of Glasgow on the llth April 1877, "On some of the Chief Modes of Decay of Stones in Buildings." There is no copy preserved.
In the early months of 1864 he made a minute study of a familiar phenomenon, the pushing up of the level of the ground in times of frost. A sketch—reproduced below, p. 269—explains what he observed of the action of the frost in producing separating spicules of ice in the soil; he made it the subject of a paper to the British Association in 1871 (No. 42, p. 270).
Besides the main lines of thought there are a number of miscellaneous papers. No one who reads these works can fail to be struck by the fact that the author possessed in a higher degree than most men the gift of penetrating to the heart of his subject, and so to say of feeling the cause of the natural phenomena he observed. He had the faculty of nursing theories in his mind, and working them out in every detail. Instances of this completeness will be found in the papers on the " Lowering of the Freezing Point by Pressure"; " On the Flow of Water in River Bends"; "On the Parallel Roads of Lochaber"; on " Columnar Structure "; and " On Abmospheric Circulation."
Another characteristic trait, to quote the words of his favourite pupil Dr Archibald Barr, " was his endeavour at all times to reach the greatest possible  clearness  in his  own  thoughts,  and  his scrupulous conscientiousness in endeavouring to impart to others I                   in the clearest and least ambiguous language attainable the exact
ideas he desired to convey." This led him to be unusually careful in his choice of language, and as a result of this trait in his character he often could not find a word that exactly suited his purpose. Thus many new words were introduced, some of which are now well established in scientific language.
This trait made him very chary of expressing an opinion until he felt quite sure of it. He thus produced a smaller amount of scientific work than might have been expected from his constant occupation with it. The same mental attitude debarred him from teaching his classes any new or hypothetical doctrines until he